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THE NEILGHERRY HILLS, AND THEIR INHABITANTS, I. 
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THE KOONOOR PASS, NEILGHERRY HILLS 


THERE is a small mountainous district m the southern 
part of India, which has attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion within the last few years, from the circumstance 
that the inhabitants present many striking points of 
difference from every other race in the Indian penin- 
sula. Captain Harkness, of the Madras Army, passed 
a considerable time among these mountaineers; and it is 
from his animated account of them that Europeans have 
derived the chief part of their acquaintance with this 
people. 

There are two long ranges of mountains extending 
down India, called Ghauts; one going nearly parallel 
with the Eastern coast, and called the Eastern Ghauts; 
the other parallel to the western coast, termed the 
Western Ghauts. These two ranges incline towards 
each other southward, and at length meet in a nucleus 
or cluster which forms the Neilgherry Hills. An irre- 
gular four-sided space, about forty miles long, and 
fourteen wide, is almost wholly occupied by a cluster of 
hills about five thousand feet in height. The atmo- 
sphere surrounding these hills imparts to them a 
singularly blue tint, which has given name to the hills 
themselves, nila meaning blue, and giv, hill; from which 
“ Neilgherry” has by a slight corruption been formed. 

The base of the cluster of hills is surrounded by 
a ~ of << jungle, extending into the plains: and it 
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is almost encircled by two small rivers. The general 
surface of the district is mountainous, composed of ridges 
stretching out in almost every direction, which are com- 
monly made up of lesser hills and knolls. Among these 
knolls are many delightful valleys; and where the 
mountain ridges run close to one another, deep ravines 
often occur. The hills are divided into four districts or 
naads, called Parunganaad, Meykanaad, Koondanaad, 
and Tudanaad; together with a small district eT 
as a European settlement, and called Oatacamund. is 
latter is a beautiful spot, occupying the centre of the 
crest, and diversified-by alternate successions of hill and 
dale. At the bases of the higher hills, and on the lesser 
hills and knolls in their vicinity, a number of pretty 
white buildings give relief to the rich verdure; above 
these, and in the clefts which partially separate moun- 
tain from mountain, shoot up lofty and umbrageous trees; 
and beyond these, in succession, rise the higher peaks, 
covered to the very summit with the richest pasture. 
Our cut represents the Koonoor Pass, with the plains 
of Coimbatoor in the distance, through which a small 
silvery stream threads its way. The rugged steeps of 
the mountain on the right,—in one spot assuming all 
the various appearances which wood and water can 
present, and in another exposing undulating pastures ta 
the action of the sun,—sweep down to a oo ct at the 
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bottom of the ravine. Upon its summit is a little fort, 
commanding all the surrounding country: it was built 
by Hyder Ali, the Sultan of the neighbouring kingdoni 
of Mysore; and was used by him; as well as by his suc- 
cessor Tippoo Sultan, as a place of confinethent for 
state prisoners. Tlie hills present many grand and 
beautiful views, similar to that here represented. 

It is, however, on account of the inhabitants them- 
selves, rather than the district which they inhabit, that 
this small patch of country is interesting. Perhaps in 
no other part of the world could we find within a district 
of equal extent, tribes differing so much one from 
another, and from the other inhabitants of the strroun- 
ding country. Around the foot of the mountains, and 
for a short distance within the forests extending from 
their base into the plains, live a race of people commonly 
known by the name of Frulars. Above these, at a 
height varying from one to two thousand feet, in the 
clefts of the mouiitains, and little openings of the woods, 
live another race called Curumbars. The next tribe, 
occupying many of the elevated parts of the hills, are 
called Cohatars. Another tribe, or rather assemblage 
of inhabitaiits, comprising seven or eight classes of 
Hindoos who have migrated to these mountains within 
a certain period, are known by the general name of 
Badacars. Lastly, the smallest, but in many respects 
the most remarkable tribe, is composed of the Judars, 
supposed to be the original inhabitants of the mountains, 
or at least of longer standing than any of the other 
tribes now found there. This tribe is the one which we 
shall first describe. 

The whole of the Tudar tribe; incliiditig both sexes 
and all ages, is supposed by Captain Harkness not to 
exceed six hundred in number. The then are generally 
above the middle height, athletic, well-made, and remark- 
able for their bold bearing, and open and expressive 
countenances. They never wear any covering to the 
head, whatever the weather may be; but allow the hair 
to grow to a length of about six or Seven inches; parted 
from the centre or crowt; it fering intd Hatufal shy 
circlets all round, atid at a Short distance thore resembles 
some artificial decoration, than a simple covering of Hair. 
They have large, full, and sparkling eyes; a form Of nose 
partaking of that which we term the Romah; and an 
expression of countenance which, while it oftet exhibits 
great gravity, seems ever ready to assume 4 cheerful 
and good-humoured turn, a circumstance which distin- 
guishes them in a marked character from the other 
natives of India. They usually wear small gold ear- 
rings; and many decorate the neck with a studded chain 
of silver, and the fingers with rings of the same material. 
Their dress consists of a short under garment, folded 
round the waist, and fastened by a girdle; and of an 
upper one or mantle, which covers every part except the 
head, legs, and occasionally the right arm. These are 
left bare, the folds of the mantle terminating with the 
left shoulder, over which the bordered end is allowed to 
hang loosely. When in a recumbent or sitting posture, 
this mantle envelopes them entirely; and it thus becomes 
their clothing by night as well as by day. They neither 
wear sandals nor any other covering for the feet and 
legs. They carry no weapon of defence; but generally 
have a stick or rod in the right hand, to direct their 
herds. 

The females have a stature prdportionate to that of 
the men, but their general complexion is some shades 
lighter. With a feminine but expressive cast of 
features, their interesting appearance is much aided by 
long black hair, which flows in luxuriant tresses over 
the neck and shoulders. They have a modest and fe- 
tiring demeanour, but are at the same time free from 
the ungracious and menial-like timidity of the generality 
of the sex in most parts of India; and they enter into 
conversation with a stranger in a manner very unustal 
in that country, but quite consistent with European 
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notions. They wear necklaces of twisted hair or black 
thread, with silver clasps, and beads, from which are sus- 
pended bunches of cowry-shells; which hang down from 
the back of the neck between the shoulders. On the 
arms, just above the elbow, they wear a pair of brass 
armlets: on the wrists, silver bracelets; on the fingers 
and thumbs of each hand, a number of rings of various 
descriptions; and round the waist, a zone of chain-work, 
formed either of silver or brass. Their upper garment 
or mantle resembles that of the men; but it is worn dif- 
ferently, and, reaching to the feet, envelopes the whole 
frame. Captain Harkness describes this attire as giving 
the women ah ungraceful and mummy-like appearance; 
but their intelligent and lively manners compensate for 
the ungainliness of their garb. 

The life of the Tudars being pastoral, they do not 
congregate in towns or villages; but every family lives 
separately in a cluster of dwellings called a morrt. In 
each of these morrts is a building superior in size, 
construction, and appearance, to the others, at a short 
distance apart from them, and surrounded by a wall. 
In this are carried on all the processes of the dairy, such 
as making butter, converting it into the beverage called 
ghee, &c.; and this building is regarded with a singular 
kind of reverence, which renders the inhabitants 
unwilling that a stranger should enter it. The huts 
which form the remaining buildings of the morrt re- 
semble in appearance the tilt of a wagon. The roof, 
formed of neatly constructed thatch, is supported on 
posts, and on thick, rude, short planks. Each hut is 
about twelve feet in length, eight in breadth, and seven 
in height, from the ground to the ridge of the roof; and 
at one end is 4 little door less than a yard high by two 
feet broad. At PW distance is an area, of about 
forty or fifty yard’ @iftneter, inclosed with a wall of 
rude stones piled Ge dh aiidther without cement, in 
which the herd i8 Séctired at night. As the families 
migrate from dtié tiérrt té6 another, dF From one moun- 
tain-side to another, according as thé Seasons change, or 
the pastures fail, and as they cultivate iio, grain or vege- 
table of any description, it follows that their dwellings 
have none of the appearance comitidn to settled resi- 
dences. ; 

It might be su d, that as thi8 people are neither 
warlike nor agricultural, their atterition would be directed 
to the rearing of many kinds of animals; but Captain 
Harkness states that neither poultry; pigs, sheep, or 
goats, are bred among them; that the ox or the cow— 
held in so much estimation by the natives of India gene- 
rally—is not considered by them worth keeping; that 
they never keep dogs; and that the buffalo is the only 
animal the rearing of which is an object of their care. 
This is partly explained by the circumstance, that the 
buffalo is an animal to which this climate seems particu- 
larly adapted; in the plains they are greatly tormented 
by flies, but among these hills they roam unmolested in 
herds of oné or two hundred, feeding on a rich and luxu- 
riant herbage. Almost the only arti¢les which the 
Tudars produce are butter arid ghee, both obtained from 
the milk of the buffalo. 

The routine of the daily life of the Tudars is described 
as being somewhat as follows: As soon as the sun is 
risen, the herd is liberated from the inclosed area; and 
the calves, which during the night had been confined in 
a separate pen, are allowed to join them. The milking 
is now commenced by some of the males of the family, 
who previously go through certain superstitious purifi- 
cations to qualify them for this duty. The herd is then 
allowed to graze about in the.vicinity of the morrt; and the 
dairymen proceed to convert into butter the milk which 
had been drawn off the preceding evening. The new milk 


_is divided into two portions, one to make butter some 


hours afterwards, and the otlier, aided by the butter- 
milk of the preceding evening, to make a beverage of 
which the whole family partake, and of which the quan- 
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tity is large enough to last out the day. Some members 
of the family, generally the males, now drive out the 
herd to graze at a distance: the females remaining at 
home to arrange and clean the dwellings;. to attend the 
young children; to make their mantles; and to clean, 
pound, and parch, the meal which had been obtained 
from some of the other tribes. Any of the men or boys 
who have not followed the herd, now fetch the water re- 
quired for domestic purposes, or proceed to the neigh- 
bouring forest for fire-wood. About noon the herd is 
brought back to the vicinity of the morrt; and all those 
who followed it return home, except one or two left to 
take charge of the herd. The dairymen now make 
butter from the milk set aside in the morning, which has 
by this time become curdled; and also clarify the butter 
previously made, to convert it into ghee. Towards eve- 
ning the herd draw together around the morrt; and as 
they approach the inclogure, the whole of the family, 
male and female, make them a kind of obeisance, by 
bringing up the right hand to the head, and extending it 
in an open manner. By this time the evening repast, 
consisting of different preparations of milk, meal, parched 
grain, and butter, has been prepared; and the family, 
after partaking of it, retire to rest: 

The Tudars are divided into two classes or branches; 1 
the one called Peikis or Terallis, who are competent to 
hold all sacred offices; the other Kutas or Tardas, who 
are competent only to hold minor ones within their own 
particular families, and who may be considered as the 
lay class. Till within the last few generations, these 
two branches kept themselves quite distinct, and never 
intermarried; but since that period, intermarriages have 
taken place, and the progeny of these are called Mookhs, 
a general term for children or descendants. 

he ordinary kind of life led by the Tudars is 
certainly an indolent one; their habits being rather 
slothful, except when acting from peculiarly-exciting 
causes, on which occasions they show much energy, and 
undergo great fatigue. They are almost totally unac- 
quainted with the luxuries of not knowing even the 
use of salt; yet, notwithstanding these evidences of a low 
state of civilization, there is something in their general 
character which commands respect nf even esteem. 





SINGULAR ANECDOTE. 


Axsout the year 1706, I knew one Mr. Howe, a sensible, 
well-natured man, possessed of an estate of seven or eight 
hundred a year. He married a young lady of a good family 
in the west of England, her maiden name was Mallet ; she 
was agreeable in her person and manners, and proved a very 
good wife. Seven or eight-years after they had been mar- 
ried, he rose yne morning very early, and told his wife he 
was obliged to go to the Tower to transact some particular 
business; the same day, at noon, his wife received a note from 
him, in which he informed her he was under a necessity of 
going to Holland, and should probably be absent three weeks 
or a month. He was absent from her seventeen rs, 
during which time, she neither heard from him nor of him. 
The evening before he returned, whilst she was at supper, 
and with some of her friends and relations, particularly one 
Dr. Rose, a physician, who had married her sister, a billet, 
without any name subscribed, was delivered to her, in 
which the writer requested the favour of her to give him a 
meeting, the next evening, in the Bird-cage Walk, in St. 
James’s Park. When she had read her billet, she tossed it 
to Dr. Rose, and laughing, “You see, brother,” said she, 
“as old as [ am, I have got a gallant.” Rose, who perused 
the note with more attention, declared it to be Mr. Howe’s 
hand-writing. This surprised all the company, and so much 
affected Mrs. Howe, that she fainted away; however, she 
soon recovered, when it was agreed that Dr. Rose and his 
wife, with the other gentleman and ladies who were then at 
supper, should attend Mrs. Howe, the next evening, to the 
Bird-cage Walk. They had not been there more than five 
or six minutes, when Mr. Howe came to them, and after 
saluting his friends and embracing his wife, walked home 
with her, and they lived together in harmony from that 





time to the day of his death. But the most curious part of 
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my tale remains to be related. When Howe left his wife 
they lived in Jermyn street, near St. James’s Church; he 
went no farther than to a little street in Westminster, where 
he took a room, for which he aid five or six shillings a 
week, and changing his name, and disguising himself by 
wearing a black wig, (for he was a fair man,) he remained 
in this habitation during the whole time of his absence*. 
He had had two children by hig wife when he departed 
from her, who were both living at that time ; but they both 
died young in afew years r. However, during their 
lives, the second or third year after their father disappeared, 
Mrs. Howe was obliged to apply for an act of parliament to 
procure a copes settlement of ‘her husband’s estate, and a 
provision for herself out of it during his absence, as it was 
anpertais mherher be wag alive oF dead ; ‘we act ” suffered 
to solicited and passed, an o e pleasure of 
reading the p of it in the ten a little coffee- 
house, near his lodging, which he frequented. Upon his 
quitting his house and family in the manner I have men- 
tioned, Mrs. Howe at first imagined, as she could not 
conceive any other cause for such an abrupt elopement, that 
he had contracted a large debt unknown to her, and by that 
means involved himself‘in difficulties which he could not 
easily surmount ; and for some time she lived in continual 
apprehensions of demands from creditors, of seizures, execu- 
tions, &c. But nothing of this kind happened; on the 
contrary, he not only left his estate quite free and unin- 
cumbered, but he-paid the bills of every tradesman with 
whom he had any dealings; and upon examining his papers, 
in due time after he was gone, proper receipts and discharges 
were found from all persons with whom he had any manner 
of transactions or money concerns. Mrs. Howe, after the 
death of her children, thought proper to lessen her family 
of servants, and the expenses of her housekeeping; and 
therefore removed from her house in Jermyn street to a 
little house in Brewer street, near Golden square. Justover 
against her lived one Salt, a corn-chandler. About ten 
years after Howe’s abdication, he contrived to make an 
acquaintance with Salt, and was at length in such a degree 
of intimacy with him, that he usually dined with Salt once 
or twice a‘week. From the room in which they ate, it was 
not difficult to look into Mrs. Howe’s dining-room, where 
she generally sate and received her company ; and Salt, who 
believed Howe to be a bachelor, freyuently recommended 
his own wife to him as.a suitable match. During the last 
seven years of this gentleman’s absence, he went every 
Sunday to St. James’s Church, and used to sit in Mr. Salt’s 
seat, where he had a view of his wife, but could not easily 
be seen by her. After he returned home, he never would 
confess what was the real cause of such a singular conduct ; 
apparently there was none. But whatever it was, he was 
certainly ashamed to own it. 

Dr. Rose has often said to me, that he believed his brother 
Howe would never have returned to his wife, if the money 
which he took with him, which was supposed to have been 
one or two thousand pounds, had not been all spentt. And he 
must have been a good economist, and frugal in his manner 
of living, otherwise his money would scarcely have held out ; 
for I imagine that he had his whole fortune by him, I mean 
what he carried away with him in money or bank-bills, and 
daily took out of his bag, like the Spaniard in Gil Blas, 
what was sufficient for his expenses.—Dr. Kine’s Anecdotes 
of his Own Times. 


* London is the only place in all Europe where a man can finda 
secure retreat, or remuin, if he pleases, many yeats unknown. If he 
constantly for his lodging, for his provisions, and for whateycr else 
wants, nobody will ask a question concerning him, or inquire whence hg 
comes, or whither he goes. “Phas 

+ And yet I have seen him after his return addressing his wife in the 
language of a young bridegroom. And I haye been assured by some of 
his most intimate friends, that he treated her during the rest of their lives 
with the greatest kindness and affection. 


Cowrer, the poet, wrote to a friend who had left off wear- 
ing a wig: “I give-you joy of yor own hair. No doubt 
ou are a considerable gainer by being disperiwigged. The 
Best wig is that which most resembles the natu air; why 
then should he that has hair enough of his own, have re- 
course to imitation? I have little doubt but that ifan arm or 
a leg could:have been taken off with as little pain as attends 
the amputation of a curl or a lock of hair, ~ natural roa 
would have been thought less becoming, or less convenie: 
by some men, than a wooden one, and been disposed of 
accordingly.” 
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THE COMMON MANGLE: 














‘THE CHINESE MANGLE. 


THE common mange is a well-known machine, and of 
great importance to the laundress, as forming a quick 
and economical method of smoothing the larger articles 
of linen and cotton furniture, table cloths, &c., which 
cannot so conveniently be done by the use of heated 
irons. Yet there is a very great amount of labour re- 
quired in the working of it as ordinarily constructed, and 
it may not be unacceptable to our readers to be made 
acquainted with some ingenious attempts to improve this 
useful domestic machine. 

Most persons are aware that the common mangle 
consists of an oblong rectangular wooden chest, filled 
with stones, which load it to the degree of pressure that 
it should exercise upon two cydinders on which it rests, 
and which by rolling backwards and forwards over the 
linen spread upon a polished table underneath, render it 
smooth and level. Until about thirty years ago, the 
chest was moved backwards and forwards on the rollers 
by means of a handle attached to an upper roller or 
windlass, to which straps from each end of the moving 
box were attached. In this case the linen was wrapped 
round the rollers, and the motion of the heavy chest had 
frequently to be arrested and changed. The excessive 
labour required for this purpose led to the important 
improvement effected by Mr. Baker, of Fore Street, 
London, by which the unwieldy chest was moved with 
great facility backwards and forwards, by a continuous 
motion of the handle in one direction; and by the 
addition of a fly-wheel to equalize the motion, a great 
amount of muscular exertion was saved. This inven- 
ree is extremely ingenious, and deserves a farther 
notice. 





Fig. 1, will give the reader an idea of this improve- 
ment, A, is a bridge of cast iron passing over the top 
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of the box, B, which contains the weights. In the 
centre of this bridge stand two upright pieces, seven 
inches apart, and supporting the wheel c. This wheel 
is twenty inches in diameter, and has a series of sixty 
wrought-iron pegs, projecting about an inch from its 
front surface, and being also about an inch apart. These 
pins do not run quite round, but an interval of about 
three inches and a half is formed at p, through which 
a pinion works, when traversing from the inside to the 
outside of the pins, and vice versa, during the reversing 
of the motion, instead of confining the pinion to one 
course, as when working the ordinary cog-wheel. Over 
the periphery of this wheel passes a flat chain, EE, cross- 
ing underneath and attached to the ends of the mangle- 
box: F, is a winch handle used to communicate the 
motion, and G, a stout fly wheel, of about four feet in 
diameter, which assists and regulates the operation. 
The axle, upon the opposite extremities of which the 
wheel and handle are fixed, lies along a groove in the 
bridge above mentioned. Near the end of the axle, next 
the handle, is a pinion which works in a cog-wheel of 
six inches diameter, lying within a recess in the circular 
head of the near support; the last mentioned wheel turns 
on a short pivot, and has two holes in its face, into which 
is loosely inserted the forked end of an axle, 1, having 
at its further termination a pinion which acts upon the 
pegs of the wheel. There is a slit at x, through which 
the end of this axis passes, and which gives it a vertical 
motion sufficient to allow the pinion to pass up and down 
from one side of the circle of pegs to the other. Thus, 
when the machinery is put in motion by turning the 
handle, the pinion of the axle, 1, traverses the circle of 


_pegs on the wheel, until coming to the gap at D, it turns 


round the last pin, sinks or rises in the slit, and thus 
reverses the motion of the wheel, and by means of the 
chain that of the box likewise: the handle and fly-wheel 
still turning in the same direction as before. 

. This clever invention has received subsequent addi- 
tions and improvements. The most interesting and 
useful of the deviations from Mr. Baker’s plan is that of 
Mr. Elisha Peechey, who received a silver medal from 
the Society of Arts on account of it in 1823. The 
model of this mangle may: still be seen in the Society’s 
repository in the Adelphi. An endless rack is substi- 
tuted for the peg wheel, and the flat chain is altogether 
abandoned. The annexed cut is an accurate representa- 
tion of a complete mangle of this sort, as manufactured 
by Christie and Co., of Sheffield. With the exception 
of the bed, the underboards of the box, and the rollers, 
it is made entirely of cast and wrought iron. . 


Fig. 2. 
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AAA, is a frame of cast iron, with cross pieces and 
bridges, BB, to support the handle; c, the cast-iron 
box, filled with large stones and gravel to give it 
weight; p, the rack, which is made to move up and down 
at each end in projecting grooves or slit pieces, as 
represented at x, and attached to vertical plates, rr, 
rising from the box. This rack is a stout metal bar, 
with a row of pegs along the middle of one side; and 
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parallel with the line of these pegs projects a deep 
margin, intended to confine a pinion to its hold upon 
the pins while traversing the rack, or rather while 
moving the rack backwards and forwards by acting 
successively on each side of the series of pins. , is the 
handle, and n, the fly-wheel, fixed on the opposite end 
of the axle, adjoining the centre of the fly-wheel, which, 
acting upon a circle of cogs, gives revolution to the 
pinion which carries the rack, and the upper part of 
which is seen in the figure; KK, are two iron prongs, 
either of which, on being turned down, lift up and sustain 
the mangle-box when the rollers are to be taken out; 
LL, are the rollers upon which the linen is wrapped. 
The manner in which the rack is balanced so as to 
produce a vertical and reciprocating motion through its 
whole length, cannot be gathered from the foregoing 
engraving; we therefore attempt to show by another cut 
how, in consequence of the rack being attached by each 
end to the connected levers, and counterpoised by the 
weights inside the mangle box, the pinion can traverse, 




















in the direction of the dots and arrows, the row of 
pegs along the middle. When the pinion, by the pro- 
gression of the rack from right to left, passes round the 
endmost peg, the rack will be lifted up, the weights in 
the box will sink, and the course of the pinion will be 
along the under side of the rack, until on arriving at the 
last vin of the opposite end, the rack will again sink, the 
counterpoise rise to its present position, and the motion 
of the box be thus reversed with every alternation of 
the rack. 

Mangling is performed in China in the most perfect 
manner, by a machine of the same kind as our mangle, 
but far simpler in its mode of operation. The figure at 
the head of this article will give an idea of the simpli- 
city of the process. A concavity is formed in the floor 
of the apartment, and lined with hard polished wood. 
Upon this smooth surface is placed a roller, with the 
clot intended to be mangled, rolled round it. A heavy 
stone of the shape above represented, and of sufficient 
width to rest on the floor at either side while the 
operator examines his work, is then slid upon the roller, 
and its elevations alternately depressed with his feet, so 
that the articles shall receive an equal pressure at eve 
part. The man supports himself on the stone by hold- 
ing a rod of bamboo, connected with supports of the 
same, driven into the floor at each side. The work 
executed by this means is said to be admirably finished, 
and not to take more than four. or five minutes in the 
performance. 

Another very simple machine has been successfully 
applied to the mangling of linen, and is recommended 
to the notice of such as cannot afford to purchase the 
more complete and complicated mangles. It may be made 
with facility, and at a small cost, by any common workman, 
and has the advantage of being applicable to domestic 
use as a table, when it is not required as a mangle. The 
illustration (fig. 4) and description will perhaps make the 
method of construction clear to our readers. A roller 
about four inches in diameter and thirty inches long, 
has a piece of thick woollen cloth, used for ironing, 
firmly fixed thereon. 

The roller is turned round by means of a winch, and 
has its bearings at the ends in two stout iron plates, 
serewed to the sides of the table. Upon the roller rests 
a board of the length and width of the table, secured to 
it at one end by hinges, and which has at the other end 





a weight suspended to it, the pressure of which winds the 
woollen cloth and the damp linen articles laid upon it so 
tight upon the roller, that by continuing the motion the 
linen becomes as smooth as in the common mangle. 
The roller rests upon the table, and the iron plates allow 
it to rise and fall, according to the quantity of cloths 
wrapped round it. When it is required to: use this 
mangle as a table, it is only to unship the roller and 
thus let fall the lid. , 


Patents were taken out in 1823, by Mr. Snowdon, and 
in 1828, by Mr.Wilkinson, for erect or vertical mangles, 
by which it was intended to obviate an objection some- 
times made to the common horizontal mangles, on 
account of the space they occupy. The erect mangles 
have not however met with extensive adoption. 





, TO THE MOTHER OF AN INFANT 
ON ITS BAPTISM. 


Wuite you and yours are gathered, calmly gay, 
Around the babe new-born in Christ to day, 
To all your prayers and wishes for her weal, 
Let me add mine—for such I make and feel. 


But trust not in the little Mary’s smile ; 
Trust not her bloom ; for there, perchance, the while, 
Unseen the spoiler lurks, with secret sway, 
And decks the treasure which he dooms his prey. 
Though dear to thee, and him who hath thy heart, 
Still e’en with her be ready, both, to part. 


Yet the same verse that points parental fears 
‘Would cherish hope, and spare a parent’s tears. 
’Tis true, all human_ feelings far above 
Soars the quick fondness of a mother’s love ; 

And Time, that tames the wildest grief, is slow 
To quell the yearnings of a mother’s woe, 

‘When lies in earth’s dark bosom, cold and lone, 
The warm thing fed and fondled at her own— 
And truth, thus warning from this breast of mine, 
Alas! must find an echo deep in thine— 

Still from this thought let consolation flow ; 

To all who live, oh! what is life below? +, 

From youth to age, a thorny way we wend— 

Ah! happiest those who earliest find its end; 

And if thy child should find it early, weep 

No joyless tears where last she’s laid asleep ; 

Nor mourn, in yielding back to Him who gave, 

A seed of life up-springing from the grave.—J.S. B. 


BURIAL-PLACE OF THE CONVENT 
OF MOUNT SINAI. 


In the garden of the convent is the cemetery of the monks. 
Though not of a particularly melancholy humour, I am in 
8 small way given to meditation among the tombs; and in 
many of the countries I have visited, the burial places of the 
dead have been the most interesting objects of examination. 
The superior had promised to show me the graves, and, now 
reminding the old man of his promise, he hurried off to get 
the key; for it appeared that the cemetery was not to be 
visited without his special permission. At the end of along 
arbour of -vines, a narrow staircase cut in the rock, 
which I had not seen before, led down to an excavated 
square of about twenty feet; on the left of which was a small 
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door, opening into a vault, where formerly the bodies of the 
dead monks were laid on an iron bedstead, and there suffered 
to remain till all the corruptible part was gone, and only the 
dry bones remained. Now they are buried for about three 
years or as long as may be necessary to effect the same object ; 
and when the flesh has disappeared, the bones are deposited 
in the great cemetery, the door of which is directly opposite. 
Within the door is a small antechamber containing a divan 
and a portrait of some saint, who wandered eighteen years in 
the desert without meat or drink. From this the door opens 
into the cemetery, which was so different from any I had 
ever seen, that I started back on the threshold with surprise. 
Along the wall was an excavation about thirty feet in 
length, but of what depth I could not tell. It was inclosed 
by a fence which was three or four feet above the ground, 
and filled with human skulls; and in front, extending along 
the.whole width of the chamber, was a pile of bones about 
twenty feet high, and running back I could not tell how far. 
They were very regularly displayed in layers, the feet and 
shoulders being placed outward alternately, and by the side 
of the last skeleton was a yacant place for the next that 
should be ready. . 

I had seen thousand of Egyptian mummies, and the cata- 
combs of Chio A the holy city of Russia, where the bodies of 
the saints are laid in rows, in open coffins, clothed in their 
best apparel, and adorned with gold and jewels; and in that 
extraordinary burial-place I had seen, too, a range of small 
glasses in a dead stone wall, where wild and desperate fa- 
natics had made their own tombs, with their own hands 
building themselves in an upright position against the walls, 
leaving a small hole open in front, by which to receive their 
bread and water; oe when they died, the small opening 
was closed with a piece of glass, and the body of the saint 
was left thus buried. I had seen the catacombs of the 
Capuchin convent at Syracuse, where the bodies of the 
monks are dried and laid in open coffins, or fixed in niches 
in the walls, with their names labelled on their breasts; and 
in the vault of the convent at Palermo I had seen the bodies 
of nobles and ladies arranged upright along the walls, dressed 
as in life; the men with canes in their hands, and swords by 
their sides; and the noble ladies of Palermo lying in state, 
their withered bodies clothed in silks and satins, and 
adorned with gold and jewels; and I remember one among 
them, who, if then living, would haye been but twenty, who 
two years before had shone in the bright constellation of 
Sicilian beauty, and, lovely as a light from heaven, had led 
the dance in the royal palace; I saw her in the same white 
dress which she had worn at the ball, complete even to the 
white slippers, the belt around her waist, and the jewelled 
mockery of a watch hanging at her side, as if she not 
done with time for eyer; her face was bare, the skin dry, 
black, and shrivelled, like burnt paper; the cheeks sunken ; 
the rosy lips a piece of diseoloured parchment; the teeth 
horribly projecting ; the nose gone; a wreath of roses around 
her head; and along tress of hair curling in each hollow eye. 
I had seen these things, and even these did not strike me so 
powerfully as the charnel-house at the convent of Mount 
Sinai. There was something peculiarly and terribly re- 
volting in this promiseuous’ heaping together of mortal 
relics; bones upon bones; the old and young; wise men and 
fools; good mén and bad; martyrs and murderers; masters 
and servants; bold, daring, and ambitious men—men who 
would have “plucked bright honour from the moon,” lying 
pell-mell with cowards and knaves. The superior told me 
that there were more than 30,000 skeletons in the cemetery 
—literally an army of dead men’s bones. Besides the pile of 
skulls and bones, in a chamber adjoining were the bones of 
the archbishops, in open boxes with their names and ages 
labelled on them, and those of two sons of a king of Persia, 
who came hither on pilgrimage and died in the convent: 
their iron shirts, the only dress they wore om their long 
journey from their father’s court, are in the same box. 
Other skeletons were lying about, some in baskets, some on 
shelves, and others tied together and haging from’ the roof. 
In one corner were the bones of St.” Stephen—not the 
martyr who was stoned to death at Jerusalem—hbut some 
pious anchoret of later and less authentic canonization. “As 
to the effect upon the mind of such burial-places as this, or 
the catacombs to which I have referred, can say from my 
own experience that they destroy altogether the feeling of 
solemnity with which we look upon the graye, —SrerHens’s 
Incidents of Travel. 
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THE BRANDY PEST. 
No. VI. 


The Chief Magistrate makes a Speech. 


“ Tug principal thing was now done,” continued Fridolins 
as he proceeded with the narration in which he was using 
the writings whieh he had brought with him. “In three 
weeks we succeeded in gaining to our Society twenty-nine 
fathers of families, besides seven unmarried young men. 
Doubtless the death of my father, and more especially the 
terrible end of old Mr. Thaly, had assisted in disposing their 
minds favourably to our undertaking. How could it be 
otherwise, when people had before their eyes the effects of 
brandy-drinking, in the ruin of a once respectable family, in 
the flight of the unhappy daughter, and in the impoverish- 
ment of a house formsay wealthy? But even suppose this 
not to have been the case, still almost every one had more or 
less experienced in himself that good as well as bad brandy is 
an unwholesome drink. Eyery one knew of the fights, the 
maimings, and the disgraces which happened in drunken- 
ness almost every week. Every one knew the families in 
which affairs were going wrong, because the husband 
usually came home of an evening excited with wine, 
having drunk and gambled away his earnings at the inn. 

' * Now we determined on the first public meeting of the 
Society, which we eventually held in the great room of the 
Town-H 

** Besides those invited by ourselves, many, more than a 
hundred, attended from the vicinity. The greatest number 
came out of curiosity, and perhaps many for the sake of 
getting a laugh at us afterwards. The chief magistrate had 
in the meanwhile taken, at our request, his seat as President, 
and addressed a discourse to the assembly, which, by its 
simplicity and power turned the laugh against many of the 
laughers. 

“ He spoke as follows: 

¢ Dear fellow-citizens! It is well known through the 
whole town why we are assembled here, therefore I need 
not tell you why it is. But I think the test part of you 
are come, not to enroll yourselves as members of the Tenipe- 
rance Society, but rather to hear something new, Well, 
you shall hear something new, something which you did 
not know before. 

“ ¢ Were I to run from house to house, and ask how many 
happy and contented families we have in the parish, I do 
not think I should count three dozen, adding all together. 
How is it with people’s property and fortune? We must 
answer—these seldom advance, but generally stand still or 
decline. Nearly one half of the inhabitants are apparently 
impoverished, ‘The remainder have some means, but are in 
debt. How is it with religion and morality? On Sunday 
morning one sings in the church, and on Sunday evening in 
the inn. Quartels, fights, and law-suits flourish with us in 
abundance. The worthy jastice of the peace here knows 
that best. There is no lack of failures, nor unfortunately 
of suicides; none either of illegitimate children. Some of 
our fellow-citizens have been seht to the house of correction. 
Are these the fruits of religion? Certainly not. These are 
a fruits of the devil, which he presents to his friends and 
subjects. 

**¢ But where has the deyil commonly and especially 
erected his throne among us?—Upon the top of the brandy- 
cask! Hark you!—you did not know this; so I will now 
talk to you about it. It is true the Scripture says, Wine 
gleddone the heart of man, but, mark well! only when drunk 
n moderation. But even the wine-drinker often becomes, if 
he does not take care, a drunkard; the more he drinks the 
more he thirsts. At last he cannot content himself with the 
juice of the grape, but takes to brandy-drinking. Many do 
this the sooner because they cannot afford the expense of 
wine! Unfortunate people! they know not what they do. 
They drink All brandy is mixed with several kinds 
of poison. You did not know this! I have learned it from 
the doctors. Therefore I will make it known to all. Listen 
attentively. 

* * Brandy consists of water mixed with much spirit of 
wine. This spirit is poisonous. It burns in blue flames 
when we light it. It operates on the blood and the gall, 
and gccasions in those who drink it, the liver complaints, 
under which such persons generally suffer. Cher - 
brand itherto known, the 
terrible prussic acid. A little drop of prussic acid placed 
on the tongue of a dog, kills it on the spot in convulsions. 
Certainly the prussic acid in the cherry-brandy is much 
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diluted ; but whoever drinks much of the brandy, must also 
swallow much of the poison. 

“¢ But the evil does not stop here. The brandy-distiller 
and liquor-maker mix with their wares many deleterious 
drugs to make them more palatable to their customers: as 
many innkeepers, for the same reason, make their wines 
stronger with sulphur, and add injurious substances to them 
to improve them. With brandy are principally mixed alum 
and solution of lead, laurel leaves, pepper; bitter almonds, 
and some exciting or stupefying gs. Therefore, the 
dstructive effects of spirituous liquors are not quite the 
same in all drinkers! One suffers from this, another from 
that evil. Bat the man,is poisoned in all cases, even when 
he drinks moderately: how much more so when he is a 
regular dram-drinker! Such men in general. do not become 
old. . Among our people very few dram-drinkers are strong 
and healthy, Only ask about it in their houses. Only 

k the doctors about it. There are many, who. drink, 

ut do not become intoxicated. Habit enables them to 
do this. They boast of it. They think they can bear it. 
They are not held for especial drunkards, although they are 
such in reality. Their insides are eaten away, their liver 
and stomach are porous. They digest badly and very little. 
No wonder, for with some drinkers the stomach has been 
found not bigger than a fist; with others it has had holes 
eaten through. Whoever drinks brandy, and has its ipernen 
of poison once in his body, suffers much more under an; 
disease that may befall him than he who does not drin 
it, if the disease does not carry him rapidly out of the 
world. ; 

“* Dear fellow-citizens, you look astonished, but I speak 
on the authority of celebrated surgeons, You think I exag- 

erate. No, not in the least. Hitherto you have not re- 
flected much on the bad effects of brandy; you must first 
have experienced them. This, however, you have not done. 
Our ancestors were unacquainted With this drink, and used 
it not. Even, at present, thousands live without it. These 
are healthy. And thousands live, who have sensibly enough 
freed themselves from the injuries which they were visibly 
suffering, and have entirely retiouficed brandy. They have 
become healthy, pious, and well-doing. 
| “* Brandy has become more commdén With us since the 
year of scarcity, because then wine and beer were too bad 
and too dear to be drunk. Since that time people have con- 
tinued to drink spirits. But since that time also, poverty, 
and beggary, and licentiousness, have increased with us. A 
dram warms the stomach for a few minutes, excites the 
spirits for an hour, but leaves behind heavy limbs and head- 
ache; it weakens understanding, heart,and body. Brandy- 
drinking workmen are in general bad workmen. I know 
these idle fellows from experience. Away with them! 
Whilst they drink and gamble their wages away in the inns, 
their wives and families live at home like dogs. When they 
go home there is fighting and quarrelling. See in the streets 
the pale; half-naked, vicious children: hy are they pale, 
half-naked, -and viciots? Throtigh the misconduct of their 
parents. Little boys with us, can drink brandy ; they imitate 
the, old ones, who drink on all. occasions, even at burials. 
The vice of drunkenness does not stand alone. It has for 
companions, gambling, lust, and many secret sins. 
_ “© Will you believe mie if I tell you, that in our parish 
the poorest families, receiving parochial relief, daily dritk 
their brandy? but this neither satisfies their hunger, not 
uenches their thirst. Will you bélieve me that they 
ecome through it poorer and more unfit for work; that out 
of ten lunatics in the madhouse, out of ten thieves and other 
criminals in the prisons and houses of correction, out of ten 
diseased and ragged patients in the hospitals, certainly theré 
are nine of them drinkers of brandy, and who through this 
drink have arrived at their present situation? Christians, 
who go to church, do you obey God, who forbids the crime 
of drunkenness? I believe that the poisonous devil of 
brandy is dear to miany of you. You rather place the safety 
of your souls at hazard than leave this devil. 

“*T see well that sonie of you think that it is not half so 
bad. A glass of brandy, even if a little of it gets into our 
head, does usno hart. It drowns prief and niakes the heart 
Joyfal. O-yes! I will yet tell you still niore ; a little drop 
in our head makes one hott merry, but often fills a day; or 
a whole year, with anxiety and repentance; it makes an 
hour rich, but then we squander our gold as if we had too 
much of it. What we buy in our intoxication appears 
doubled and tore bedutifal than it is, but when we get 
sober We see oufselves cheated and our purse étnpty. 

Wine and brandy are offered to the bidders at auctions, that 
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they may see double, and think themselves rich. But how 
many men have got into poverty and debt through it! 

“* However I will come to a conclusion. The mise 
and perverted state of life among us must be remedied. 
The governments and law-makers of countries hardly in any 
case trouble themselves about it. I know not whether they 
are wanting in will, or knowledge, or power. Therefore, 
we must and will.help ourselves. A considérdble number 
of respectable persofis of our parish have uiiited them- 
selves into a Christian Society, like those of which many 
exist in other countries. These persons havé resolved to 
refrain from drinking spirits themselves, and to influence 
their friends and acquaintances to do the same, aS much 
as lies in their power, and to live a8 our ancestors did who 
now sleep in God, But only those friendly to 4 sober 
life can enter into this society, be they rich or poor. This 
Society is not political, not learned. It is an attémpt of 
well-meaning families to restore réligioh, prosperity, and 
unity into our parish, and this through the means of par- 
taking no. more of distilled drinks, except in extraordinary 
cases. We hope that you and your families will gradually 
join us.. And now that you have been shown what Henig 
mischief this sin brings, how heavy it is against youtselves, 
against your wives and children, and against your fellow- 
men, and What an_offence it. is against God, will you ré- 
nounce it?—Hear the simple laws of our Society.’ = 

“ With a loud Voiee tlie Chief Magistrate read the latws 
we had agreed on, which were immediately signed by thirty- 
six men, who had préviously engaged to sign. 

“The laws were afterwards printéd and distributed to 
every house, that all might become acquainted with them.” 


The Consequences of the Speech. 

“ Our chairman was a powerful speaker. Although only 
& farmer, he was well instructed ; he did not speak according 
to the rules g art, but from heart to heart, candidly an 
strikingly. Yet his speech, which had caused in the as- 
sembly sometimes laughter, sometimes gravity, did not pro- 
duce. the effects I had aitietpated. Only three fathers of 
families, who had not. before joined our Society, camé 
forward and signed our laws. 

* But I was far more pies, than by their accession, by 
a dirty ragged fellow, who approached slowly to the table 
of the chairman. He was known in the parish as adrunkard, 
and was often found lying intoxicated in a ditch or in the 
street.. He desired to become a member of the Society, and 

ed the secretary to write his name in the book, as he 
could not write himself, and Said, he would then make his 
cross at it. A general laugh rang through the whole assem- 
bly. When it had subsided, this man, who was known 
under the nickname of ‘ Fuddling Jack,’ turned quietly to- 
wards the public and said: ‘ Yes, yes; laugh as much as 
ou like. A time Will come when T shall laugh at you also, 
was once a brave fellow, as industrious as any, but the 
dram-drinking made me a beast. I know it very well; it 
has cost my wife a thousand tears, and niy children go 
naked and hungry. I have lost all. my coutage and 
pleasure in working, and am neither well nor ill; I am no- 
fhing but a miserable fellow, a burden to myself and others. 
have.many sins upon my conscience—may God forgive 
mé and help me!—and may. He also forgive those that in- 
duced me to drink brandy!’ 

** At these words a great silence reigned in the assembly. 
Astonishment and doubts were read on all faces. I myself 
doubted the perseverance of this poor man in his good pur- 
pose. But he has indeed kept iis word. He was admitted 
a member, and tlie assembly broke up. 

. “Several little circumstances préventéd pedple ip the 
beginning from, enrolling thernselves in our Society. With 
some, the use of brandy had become a habit; they imagined 
it was indispensable for, their health, and that it could do 
them no py because they never drank to excess. Others 
ridiculed our Temperance Society; they said, it would not 
last long, the zeal would pass away with thé novelty. Others 
would have become members, but they weré offended at not 
having been invited at first. Others, especially somie of the 
more respectable, withdrew themselves haughtily; they 
thought one could live moderately, withont Belonging to 4 
Temperance Society; one_ought not to make a show of 
virtue, and boast of it. They niaintained also, that they 
could not, for manners’ sake, avoid offering to their 
visitors and friends a glass of chetry-brandy, cognac, or 
other spirits, before and after ig cig Others nsed other 
pretexts to get rid of the onerous duty to mankind of con- 
tributi to the abolition of drunkenness through their own 
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self-restraint. Of course, neither inn-keepers, nor importers 
and dealers in spirits, signed our rules. 

“In the mean time we, who were members, remained 
faithful to our cause; we abolished immediately all sorts 
of distilled drinks in our families, and offered them neither 
to friends nor strangers. We confessed freely that we be- 
longed to a Temperance Society, and had promised not to 
take, nor to offer to others, any spirits. “This often gave rise 
to conversation about the matter, and several of our friends 
were thus induced to inscribe their names in the Society’s 
book, after having recorded their promise with the president 
or secretary. In a few months we counted upw of two 
hundred members of our Society. 

“ Our perseverance often brought us into embarrassment, 
and led occasionally to disagreeable scenes. Some workmen 
and day-labourers refused to work without brandy, and 
several servants left their masters for the same cause. 
But we helped each other as well as we could. 

“ Very soon our village was divided into two classes—the 
class of the sober ones, and the class of the drunkards, 
Many chose to belong to the first class because they were 

_ ashamed to be worse than others. It had become a point of 
honour to be a member of our Society, and before a year 
was ended the moral state of our village was tly changed 
—fighting, quarrels, and scenes of intoxication, seldom oc- 
curred; labourers who received no brandy worked better 
and more than the brandy-drinkers; many who had spent 
their money in drinking could now every week put some 
in the Savings’ Bank. 

“Most striking was the influence of ‘ Fuddling Jack.’ 
After joining the Society he drank not a drop of spirits. In 
order to prevent his relapsing, we gave him work. He had 
soon visibly improved in strength, vigour, and health; he 
boasted very much of it, and daily related to everybody 
who would listen to him, how he had in become so 
happy—how, in the first week, the brandy-drinkers wished 
to seduce him, but he had kept his determination firml 
like a brave man, and had made several proselytes. He 
and his family are now respectably clothed, and he has suf- 
ficient work every day. Sometimes on Sundays he walks, 
a true temperance apostle, into one of the neighbouring 
villages, and tells the people of the beauties and blessings of 
temperance, and I really think he has done more good to our 
neighbours by his zeal in this cause, than could have been 
effected in the same time by any other means. — The peasants 
like to hear him—they look upon him asalivingmiracle. In 
two of our neighbouring villages there are now Temperance 
Societies, and in a third the commencement of another has 
been made. 

“ A village like ours seemed at first not very favourable 
to our Society, as it is a great thoroughfare, and so man 
strangers mingle with its inhabitants, But we saw that it 
was just the contrary, for its improved moral state struck 
the eyes of travellers; they found no drunkards, and if they 
offered brandy, it was refused. Old half-ruined houses were 
repaired; poor children became clean and well clothed, and 
young and old became healthier. The cause of this change 
did not remain long asecret. Strangers became interested 
in our cause, and very often took the printed regulations of 
our Society with them. The good seed therefore brought 
forth good fruit also in other parts of Switzerland.” 





DOGS. 
T'uere is a chapter in one of our metaphysical writers 
showing how dogs make syllogisms. The illustration is 
decisive. A dog loses sight of his master, and follows him 
by scent till the road branches into three; he smells at the 
first, and at the second, and then without smelling further, 


gallops along the third. That animals should be found to’ 


ossess in perfection every faculty which is necessary for 
their well-being is nothing wonderful ; the wonder would be 
if they did not: but they sometimes display a reach of intel- 
lect beyond this. 

For instance,—dogs have a sense of time so as to count 
the days of the week. My grandfather had one who trudged 
two miles every Saturday to market, to cater for himself in 
the shambles. I know another more extraordinary and well 
authenticated example: a dog which had belonged to an 
Irishman, and was sold by him in England, would never 
touch a morsel of food upon a Friday; the Irishman had 
made him as good a Roman Catholic as he was himself. This 
dog never forsook the sick bed of his last master, and, when 
Bev dead, refused to_eat, and died also,—SourHEy’s 

niana, 
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BURNING OF WICKLIFFES BODY BY ORDER OF THE 
COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE. 


Hirnerto, (a. p. 1428,) the corpse of John Wickliffe had 
uietly slept in his grave about forty-one years after his 
death, till his body was reduced to bones, and his bones 
almost to dust. For though the earth in the chancel of 
Lutterworth, in Leicestershire, where he was interred, hath 
not so quick a digestion with the earth of Aceldama, to con- 
sume flesh in twenty-four hours, yet such the appetite there- 
of, and all other English graves, to leave small reversions of a 
body after so many years. But now, such the spleen of the 
Council of Constance, as they not only cursed his memo. 
as dying an obstinate heretic, but ordered his bones (wit 
this charitable caution,—if it may be discerned from the 
bodies of other faithful ay om to be taken out of the 
ground and thrown far off from any Christian burial. In 
obedience hereunto, Richard Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln, 
Diocesan of Lutterworth, sent his officers (vultures with a 
quick sight, scent, at a dead carcase) to ungrave him. 
Accordingly to Lutterworth they come, sumner, commissary, 
official, chancellor, proctors, doctors, and their servants 
(so that the remnant of the body would not hold out a bone 
amongst so many hands), take what was left out of the 
grave, and burn them to ashes, and cast them into Swift, 
a neighbouring brook, running hard by. Thus this brook 
has conveyed his ashes into Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn 
into the narrow seas, they into the main ocean; and thus 
the ashes of Wickliffe are an emblem of his doctrine, which 
now is dispersed all the world over.—Fuiier’s Church 
History. 
This eloquent, though somewhat quaint passage, has been 
poner ty Wordsworth, (Zcclesiastical Sketches, 2nd part, 
mnet X. 


Once more the Church is seized with sudden fear, 
And at her call is Wickliffe disinhumed: 
Yea, his dry bones to ashes are consumed, 
And flung into the brook that travelsnear ;~ 
Forthwith, that ancient voice which streams can hear, 
Thus speaks, (that voice which walks upon the wind, 
Though seldom heard by busy human kind,) 
“ As thou these ashes, little brook! wilt bear 
Into the Avon, Avon to the tide 
Of Severn, Severn to the narrow seas, 
Into main ocean they, this deed accurst 
An emblem yields.to friends and enemies 
How the bold teacher’s doctrine, sanctified 
By truth, shall spread, throughout the world dispersed.” 


Ir it be not a branch of education, but the whole intent o. 
education, to bring forth that in man which looks upward 
and to crush his downward tendencies; if no man ever 
believed that he had a humanity, however he might talk 
about it, who did not realize the conviction by looking out 
of himself and above himself; if every higher thought and 
aspiration has its ground in the belief of an actual established 
connection between himself and his Creator, it would seem 
the most extravagant inconsistency to disconnect human 
cultivation with acts of habitual and united worship. On 
the other hand, it would seem most accordant with the 
whole scheme, that all great and humanizing influences—the 
influences of music and architecture especially, which formed 
a separate head of culture among the Greeks, should be all 
connected with this, and made dependent upon it: that what- 
ever acts most directly and powerfully upon the spirit within 
us should from our earliest youth witness to us what we are, 
and how we may attain the ends of our being, so that here- 
after the world may not ‘be a perplexed crowd of undis- 
tinguishable impressions, but that everything may be felt to 
proceed from one source and have one termination. Clear- 
ness of vision, to apna, meee shadows from substances, 
simplicity of heart to embrace the true and hate the false, 
strength of will to bear up against infinite complications 
of passions within, and influences without, depend far more 

mn we can conceive —_ our being early imbued with the 
feelings of a unity in things, and with our being, taught to 
refer them all to one centre.—Maurice on Education; 
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